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NEW ENGLAND for 
37 YEARS: 





PLAN FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Experienced gardeners 
know that Fall Planting of 
evergreens, perennials and 
flowering shrubs is as suc- 
cessful as Spring. 


Being well established by 
Spring they get a better 
start the first season. At our 
nursery you will find a 
large variety of hardy nurs- 
ery stock of superior qual- 
ity at prices im keeping 
with the times. 


To attain the planting 
effect you most desire, visit 
our fields and you can have 
the pick of the finest nurs- 
ery stock in New England. 













We offer a complete Landscape 
development and planting 
| service by experienced land- 
scape men. Whether your re- 
quirements be a small founda- 
tion planting or an estate de- 
velopment our service will be 
most economical. 











If you are unable to visit our 
nursery send for our 1933 
catalog, ‘‘Home Garden and 
Landscape Guide.” 








LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


REGAL LILIES 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1934 
$1.50 per 12 


CORAL LILIES 


2 to 20 blossoms in 1934 
$2.00 per 12 
GEORGE L. RICE 


Fitchburg Massachusetts 





RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 
Write for Oatalog 





HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of Ali Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2¥2-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIODELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 











ROCK and 
ALPINE PLANTS 


Unusual types and varieties never 
before listed in nursery catalogues in 
this country. 
Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
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| PALMS, dracenas and other broad-leaved house plants should have their 
leaves cleaned by washing with an insecticide before they are finally 
feet in for the Winter season. 

Fruits, particularly those intended for Winter storage, should not be 
picked before they are ripe. Test the apples and pears on each and every 
tree by picking a few fruits with a slight twist-and-lift movement. If 
the samples do not come off easily, the fruit is not ready to pick. In fact, 
home gardeners may well go over their trees two or three times in har- 
vesting the fruit, because it does not all ripen together. 

Many amateurs have found it advisable to plant their sweet peas in 
the Fall. Persons intending to do this should prepare the soil now prefer- 
ably by digging a trench, even to the depth of two feet. Dig garden com- 
post into the lower depth of soil and add a layer of well rotted manure 
further enriched with superphosphate at the rate of two ounces per yard 
of row. Bone meal and wood ashes are also useful. Refill the trench with 
top soil and mound it in the middle until planting time in November. 

This Fall be sure to label carefully all plantings of bulbs and peren- 
nials that remain dormant late in the Spring. Substantial labels with long 
stakes will resist heaving from frost. 

The last digging dates for dahlia roots are as follows: Boston, October 
15; New York, November 1; Philadelphia, November 10 to 15. Cut 
the dahlia tops back to within a few inches of the roots and dig them 
with a clump of soil. Dry the roots in the sun for a day and store them 
stems downward in a frost-proof place. Cover the roots with soil or 
peat moss, or store them in paper-lined baskets, boxes or barrels. 

When harvesting gladiolus bulbs, cut the tops off close to the corms 
and burn or bury them to destroy gladiolus thrips. Let the corms dry 
thoroughly before storing them in a cool, dry place. Lift montbretia 
corms now. 

Obtain amaryllis bulbs at this time and pot them for Winter flowering. 
The bulbs should be planted only from one-third to one-half in the soil. 

Squashes and pumpkins should be gathered before they can be touched 
by frost. Store them in a warm place. 

Certain of the annuals like marigolds, cosmos, calendulas, zinnias, 
dwarf nasturtiums and single asters may be lifted with a ball of earth 
and potted up for blooming indoors. 

Evergreens planted this Fall should be kept well watered until the 
ground freezes. 

Late-grown endive moved into the cellar now with plenty of earth on 
the roots will keep in good condition for weeks. 

Witloof chicory should be dug and stored in a cool cellar until the 
roots are needed for forcing. 

Fuschia plants which have been growing all Summer are now ready 
for ripening. This is done by storing the potted plants in the cellar with- 
out water until the end of December, when they are ready to be forced 
| into bloom. 
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The best gardeners agree that 
EARLY FALL PLANTING 


of vigorous field-grown 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
means garden success next year 
Send for our catalog of 


HARDY PLANT BARGAINS 


Delphinium (Our specialty) 
Free of disease 
Blackmore and Langdon 10c; Wrexham 
10c in young potted plants. Belladonna 10c; 
Bellamosa 10c; Elatum Indigo 10c in field- 
grown plants. Collection of 4 each (20 
plants) $1.75. 


Border Special 


Phlox, all varieties, 12c; Columbine, all 
colors, 10c; Poppy scarlet, 8c; Campanula 
(Canterbury Bells) all colors, 8c; Pentste- 
mon, red, 8c; Painted Daisy, all colors, 8c; 
Hardy Asters, all colors, 10c. Collection of 
4 each (28 plants) $2.25. 


Rockery Special 


Alyssum Saxatile 8c; Coralbells 10c; Hardy 
Candytuft 10c; Saponaria 8c; Gypsophila 
Repens 8c; Sedum, all varieties, 7c; Sem- 
pervivum (Hen and Chickens) 10c. Collec- 
tion of 4 each (28 plants) $2.20. 


Free pamph'et to customers 


HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM 
without the damages of blight. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
LYONS KANSAS 

















BROWNSKIN 


Floor Covering 
Table Top Covering 


* 


Brownskin is resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, tough and flexible. It is 
highly recommended for use at Flower 
Shows by the 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Brownskin is unequalled as a protec- 
tive covering for tables, floors under 
rock gardens, etc. Samples on request. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham, Mass. 








Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 
PINK BABY’S BREATH 


Field plants 75 cents each 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 


Catalog of distinctive plants 




















Orchid Growers 


under the Act of songs of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council of Garden Clubs 


ot. first regional meeting of the Central District of the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations was 
held in Hinsdale, Ill., August 14, 15 and 16. Delegates from 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin, were guests of the Illinois federation. 
Mrs. Joseph Brewer, of Belmont, Mich., the regional vice- 
president, presided over the meeting and Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, 
of Nyack, N. Y., president of the National Council, was guest 
of honor. 

The Central Atlantic District will hold its regional meet- 
ing in Philadelphia on October 4 and 5. The states included 
in this region are Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The executive 
board of the National Council will hold its meeting at this 
time. A tentative program, announced by Mrs. Alan Reed, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation, and Mrs. Duncan 
Brent, of Ruxton, Md., regional vice-president, is as follows: 


October 4—Strawberry Mansion, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Morn- 
ing—Executive Board meeting. Luncheon. Afternoon—Regional meet- 
ing. Buffet supper, followed by lectures. 

October 5—-Garden pilgrimage. Luncheon at the home of Mrs. Alan Reed. 
Trip to Valley Forge, followed by a garden tea. 


Plans for the North Atlantic Regional Meeting are being 
made by the regional vice-president, Mrs. Daniel A. Clarke, 
of Fiskeville, R. I. The states in this region are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 


The Handkerchief Map of Washington 


A unique handkerchief map of Washington, designed by 
Mildred Burrage, has just been brought out for the benefit 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway Fund. This 
fund is a trustee organization, incorporated to carry out the 
purposes of the acts of Congress in connection with the de- 
velopment of the George Washington memorial parkway 
along the Potomac, between Great Falls and Mt. Vernon. 
The first section of the parkway between Washington and Mt. 
Vernon is completed, and this beautiful drive is the admira- 
tion of every visitor to Washington. It 


project so important in the development of the capital, they 
follow George Washington, for tradition has it that he brought 
out the first two handkerchiefs printed with a map of Wash- 
ington to advertise the sale of lots in the new federal city, for 
which he had chosen the site in 1791. 

The third handkerchief map is twenty-seven inches square, 
and is printed on a fine grade of American cotton. It is wash- 
able and sun fast, and comes in six colors. The four-inch 
border shows pictures of famous buildings in Washington, 
with the eagles from the memorial bridge to Arlington in the 
corners. The map shows the federal city as laid out by 
L’Enfant, and the surrounding country from the Great Falls 
to Mt. Vernon, with all main highways converging on Wash- 
ington, and the proposed parkway. 

The handkerchief map of Washington may be obtained 
from the American Civic Association, 901 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., the price being one dollar. 


United Garden Clubs in New Hampshire 


The United Garden Clubs of New Hampshire is a new 
organization which came into being at a meeting held some 
weeks ago and which now includes 15 clubs, as well as many 
members at large. Each of the clubs in the new organization 
is a year around club, except the one in Peterborough, which 
is more particularly a Summer club. Five member clubs have 
held flower shows the past season. 

The next meeting will be held at Littleton at the invita- 
tion of Mrs. J. G. M. Glessner, who has a beautiful garden. 
Mrs. Guy Speare, well known to New Hampshire people, 
will speak on “Some Thoughts for Garden Clubs.’’ The 
October meeting will be held in Concord, when the members 
will be the guests of Mrs. Louis Elkins and her club, at 
which time Miss Harriet Patee will give an illustrated lecture. 

The officers of the United Garden Clubs of New Hampshire 
are as follows: President, Mrs. Lillian Larrabee, Antrim; 
vice-president, Mrs. Louis Webb, Fitzwilliam, secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles Harrington, Peterborough; advisory 
board, Mrs. Laurence Webster, Holderness; Mrs. Louis 

Elkins, Concord; Mrs. B. N. Redfield, 





is intended to extend the road to the 
Great Falls of the Potomac, a region of 
remarkable beauty which should be pre- 
served for the nation. Congress, however, 
has found it necessary to greatly curtail 
appropriations for this work, and so the 


ee 
National Capital Park and Planning = ; 
we ; ae Philadelphia ... 
Commission, and the American Civic D : 
Association have united in a plan to help CMO «-.+.--- 
the fund by the sale of these handkerchief New York ..... 
maps to the two million tourists who Chicago ....... 
come to Washington annually. Rochester ..... 





In using this method of advertising a 


Spring Flower Shows 
in 1934 


| Dover; Mrs. Ernest Coombs, Henniker; 
1 Miss Nellie Perham, Wilton; and Mrs. 
Julius Zieget, Peterborough (chairman). 


| The California Garden 


....March 12-17 | Cjub Federation 

-.+»March 12-17 Beautiful historic Monterey, the first 
--.»March 17-25 capital of California, has been selected 
.. March 19-24 for the second annual meeting of the Cali- 
rete April 7-15 fornia Garden Club Federation, with 
00's April 14-22 headquarters at Del Monte Hotel, on 





October 20, 21 and 22. The Monterey 
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Peninsula Garden Club, having third place among the 
founder member clubs of the federation, will be the hostess 
club. Mr. A. Eddie, Mrs. William O'Donnell, Mrs. William 
Bogen, Mr. Dexter Rogers, Mr. Francis Lester and Mr. 
Ridener of the Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Commerce— 
members of the program committee—are planning visits to 
historic places and old adobe gardens, and also to the lovely 
gardens along the famous ‘1 7-mile drive.” 


Garden Slides in Direct Color to Be Shown 

It is announced by the Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission of Boston that Dr. Charles Edwards Park 
will show and describe direct color slides under the title 
‘Gardens in Bloom”’ at Horticultural Hall, Boston at 2:30 
P.M. on Monday, October 16. Dr. Park’s slides have been 
widely commented upon because of their exquisite beauty, and 
cover a wide range of subjects. The tickets will cost 75 cents 
each and the amount received will be used for defraying the 
expenses of the fruit and flower mission, the work of which 
has increased greatly in the past year. 


The Annual Dahlia Show in Boston 


Torrential rains kept many persons from enjoying the an- 
nual dahlia exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Dahlia Society of New England held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, September 16 and 17. Nevertheless, first 
quality blooms were shown in quantity. In the large groups, the 
Success Dahlia Gardens of Lawrence, Mass., were prominent, 
winning the silver medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the best display in the hall, as well as the American 
Home achievement medal with a bright red decorative variety. 
In their display, the huge, white, patented Margaret Broomall 
was prominent. Of note also was another monster variety, 
Murphy’s Masterpiece, colored dark red. At the other extreme, 
a miniature cactus variety named Miss Belgium, of European 
origin and cinnabar orange in color, was by far more practical 
for the amateur wishing to cut blooms for home decoration. 

Other unusual varieties shown were Amelia Earhart, a com- 
bination of apricot-buff and primrose; Rudy Vallee, a hybrid 
cactus colored burnt orange and gold; Palo Alto, a large, two- 
tone, salmon decorative variety; Norrine Newsom, chestnut- 
orange colored; and a small yellow cactus variety Victoria. 

A massive display of dahlias was staged by Beatrice Gardens 
of Sharon, Mass., featuring standard varieties like Kathleen 
Norris, rose-pink; Jacques Futrelle, yellow; C. Eureka, pure 
white, Jersey Beauty, pure pink; Elite Glory, rich red; Mrs. 
A. E. Wheeler, fuschia-colored; and Violet Wonder. 

A number of Dutch varieties of dahlias were noticed at the 
show, among them being Golden Sonne, a hybrid cactus in 
the island display staged by the Excell Dahlia Gardens, East 
Lynn, Mass. Prominent in this display was a seedling variety 
named Excell Glory of the formal decorative type colored 
shell-pink fading to white to the tips of the petals. Chief 
Justice was also shown—a large formal decorative dahlia, 
amber in color. 

The Rial Side Dahlia Gardens of Beverly exhibited a new 
yellow informal decorative named Sam Sam. A. R. Benner of 
Belmont, Mass., was awarded the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society's silver medal for the best bloom in the show, a speci- 
men of Jane Cowl. 

The Arnold Arboretum of Jamaica Plain had an extremely 
educational group of cut branches of shrubs in fruit which were 
artistically arranged. The sprays of Malus sargent:, Viburnum 
casstnoides, Carpinus japonica, Symplocos paniculata and Acer 
trautvettert were especially noted. Hardy oranges from the 
garden of Dr. Alfred Rehder, Jamaica Plain, Mass., were 
shown. 

Mrs. Albert C. Burrage of Manchester, Mass., exhibited 
a choice group of orchids showing high culture, for which she 
was awarded the society's silver medal. Awards of merit were 
given to lzliocattleya Ishtar variety Magnifica, brassolzlio- 
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cattleya Maisie, Ic. Berenice, and cypripedium Earl of Chester 
variety Lucifer. A vote of commendation was awarded to 
lzliocattleva Lucifer. 

Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, Mass., displayed melons of 
three varieties—Thomas Champion, Bender’s Surprise and 


Delicious. Choice annuals came from the estate of Mrs. 
Frederick F. Brewster of Dublin, N. H. 


National Council Board Meeting 

The Fall meeting of the executive board of the National 
Council of Garden Club Federations will be held in con- 
junction with the Central Atlantic Regional Meeting at 
Strawberry Mansion, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on Oc- 
tober 4 and 5. The board will meet from 9 A.M. to noon, on 
October 4, and the regional meeting will be in the afternoon. 
October 5 will be devoted to a garden pilgrimage, with 
luncheon at the home of Mrs. Alan Reed, president of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, and a trip to Valley 
Forge, followed by a garden tea. Headquarters will be at the 
Barclay Hotel. 


GARDEN CLUB WORKERS OF 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


N August 18 a new type of garden club was organized at 
Barnes Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. This 
club has been named ‘‘The Federated Garden Club Workers of 
Western New York State’’ and membership is open to any 
persons interested in garden club activities and the advancement 
of gardening. The purpose is to bind the active workers from 
each club together at three or four meetings a year, where 
those present can really gain something constructive to take 
back to their individual clubs. Suggestions for programs, stag- 
ing of flower shows, a course for flower show judges and 
exhibitors, short courses in plant science, visits to garden 
centers and conferences held at the leading cities in central 
and western New York—wherever the attraction is of the 
greatest value—are the hopes and plans of the organization. 
It has long been a plan of mine to have the clubs in up- 
state New York more closely united, regardless of district 
boundaries, so that the clubs may become better acquainted 
and really be able to accomplish worth while educational 
work. This club is not in competition with the present 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. In fact, it is 
really a part of that organization, formed to help the upstate 
clubs with their many problems. It will have the same prin- 
ciples as the New York federation and will aid in enabling 
the upstate clubs to have a better understanding of those aims 
and policies. ‘“The Federated Garden Club Workers of West- 
ern New York State’’ is just what the name says—a club of 
garden club workers, representing the clubs of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth districts of the New York federation. 
The officers elected at the meeting at Ithaca were as follows: 
President, James H. Draper, Jr., Elmira; vice-president, Mrs. 
George L. Gridley, Skaneateles; secretary, Mrs. Lee Brodie, 
Binghamton; treasurer, Mrs. Henry K. Chadwick, Syracuse. 
Following the meeting at Barnes Hall the members present 
attended the flower show of the Empire State Gladiolus So- 
ciety, which was staged that same day at the Cornell campus. 
Elmira, N. Y. —James H. Draper, Jr. 


THE GARDEN ON THE COVER 


HE charming English garden at ‘“Thornewood,”’ the 100- 

acre country estate of Mrs. Chester Thorne on the shores of 
the American Lake near Tacoma, Washington, is illustrated on 
the front cover of this issue of Horticulture. Mrs. Thorne’s 
estate is exceedingly lovely both in its situation and in the 
landscape treatment. The vista through the garden, which is 
filled with masses of flowers, terminates at a huge pergola 
next to the vine clad mansion. 








PLANTING THE BULBS TO BLOOM NEXT SPRING 


Daffodils are cheap this season and 
most of the other bulbs are inexpensive 
enough to warrant their generous use. 


prices of daffodils are less even than last year. In many 

instances they are bargain prices. On the other hand, 
imported bulbs such as tulips and hyacinths may rise in price 
either this season or next as the result of growing restrictions 
made by the government in Holland, as well as through price 
fixing. 

At this moment the daffodil planting season is at its height, 
and there is still time in early October to obtain first quality 
bulbs for the perennial garden, the rock garden and the wild 
garden. Daffodils may be used by the thousands without fear 
of loss, because rodents will not touch them. 

Practically all soils are suitable for daffodil culture except 
those of heavy texture, and low land that has poor drainage. 
The texture of heavy soils can be improved by the addition 
of sand, leaf mold or peat moss. Poor drainage must be cor- 
rected. Manure is not recommended for daffodils. Bone meal 
is the choice of professional gardeners everywhere. Three 
pounds to every 100 square feet of garden is recommended on 
the average. Mix it thoroughly into the soil before planting. 

Without seeming to lay down too many rules, the sugges- 
tion may yet be made that in gardens to the south a partially 
shaded place is best for daffodils, because the blooms will last 
much longer. Some idea of the adaptability of daffodils may 
be gained, however, by trying some of the popular kinds in 
window boxes that ordinarily are left vacant over Winter. 

Splashes of gold and white may be had in the early Spring 
border by making generous plantings of popular daffodil 
varieties such as Emperor, King Alfred, Madame de Graff, 
Glory of Sassenheim, Sir Watkin, Conspicuus, Lord Kitch- 
ener and Ornatus Maximus. 

Is there an amateur who has not 
at some time had the desire to 
naturalize daffodils along the edge 
of his lawn, beside the brook, by the 
woodland path or in the meadow? 
Daffodils are permanent once they 
are planted in a suitable soil, and 
they will even multiply rapidly. 
Mixtures of bulbs are available for 
naturalizing purposes at low cost. 
As for named varieties, everyone is 
familiar with the popular Pheas- 
ant’s Eye, which has been natura- 
lized perhaps more than any other 
kind. Other varieties that can hold 
their own against the surrounding 
grass are Emperor, Empress, Sir 
Watkin, Frank Myles, Lady Go- 
diva, Mrs. Langtry and Jonquilla 
Simplex. — 

Rock garden fanciers will delight 
in dainty little daffodil varieties 
that are not only appropriate to the 
rock garden but which actually re- 
quire rock garden conditions. They 
are not as easy to grow as the other 
kinds. Nevertheless, the Hoop Petti- 
coat narcissus, Narcissus bulbo- 
codium, is a veritable rock garden 
gem. Its variety citrinus tosses 
dainty pale lemon-yellow blooms 
on six-inch stems to the wind late 


‘Toes gardeners will buy bulbs freely this year. The 


in April. An increasing number of these diminutive wild varie- 
ties is becoming available to amateur gardeners every year in 
addition to the already popular kinds, N. cyclamineus and the 
dainty little Angel’s Tears, N. triandrus albus. 

October is the best month in which to plant tulips. Unlike 
narcissi, they need not be in the ground early. Even as with 
narcissi, which are separated into the sections trumpet, barrii, 
incomparabilis, leedsii and poeticus, the tulips are also usually 
listed in sections known as Darwin, breeder, Rembrandt, cot- 
tage, bybloemen, parrot, and single and double early. These 
terms may at first confuse the amateur, but they were devised 
so that varieties with similar characteristics can be grouped 
together in the catalogues. Fortunately the bulb catalogues 
today are so freely illustrated and are filled with so much 
instructive material that once a few of the terms have been 
mastered, they cease to be confusing; then the culture of the 
different types of bulbs becomes increasingly fascinating. 

Probably the Darwin tulips are the most popular of all. 
Everyone knows the beautiful pink variety Clara Butt. The 
excellence of other old standbys such as Pride of Haarlem, 
William Pitt and La Tulipe Noire are well known. Until 
recently, however, the Darwins have not included good 
yellow and white varieties. These colors are slowly becoming 
available, examples being the pure white kind Helen Eakin, 
and the cream yellow La Tosca. 

Some persons prefer cottage tulips, which have slender 
blossoms with pointed petals, to the stiff formality of the 
Darwins. There are some delicate color combinations to be 
had among the cottage varieties as, for instance, The Fawn, 
colored yellowish fawn blended with pale. rosy lavender. 
Ambrosia is another choice kind, being a combination of 
bronze and rosy lilac. Dido is a deep rich pink with salmon 
suffusion. In this group, too, are the popular brilliantly 
colored kinds, Grenadier, Inglescombe Scarlet, and the choice 
yellow varieties Mrs. Moon and Gesneriana Lutea. In fact, 
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A Successful Planting of May Flowering Tulips on the Side of a Hill 
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this group is rich in yellow varieties suggesting combinations 
such as Inglescombe Yellow with an underplanting of forget- 
me-nots. 

Many amateurs greatly admire the rich colorings of the 
breeder tulips including brown, bronze, purple, blue-black, 
deep mauve, dull gold and dark lilac. The amateur gardener 
intent upon making rich color combinations will find the 
varieties Indian Chief, Don Pedro, Louis XIV and Virgilius 
very useful. 

As with daffodils, tulips can claim a place in the rock 
garden, and there are a dozen species well worth trying. In 
addition to the popular Lady tulip, Tulipa clusiana, one 
might try the water lily tulip, T. kaufmanniana, T. greigi of 
a brilliant orange-scarlet color, the wild English tulip, T. 
florentina, and the bright yellow T. persica. With good 
drainage, these wild kinds will do well ii the rock garden 
for two or three years at least. Strange as it may seem, deep 
planting is recommended for most species, the average depth 
being about eight inches. 

Again bone meal is the best fertilizer to use with tulips. 
However, when the trenching system of preparing the soil 





Chinese Evergreens Growing Surprisingly Well in an Ordinary Aquarium 


is used, which consists of removing the top soil, well-rotted 
barnyard manure may be worked into the lower depths and 
then covered with a layer of loam to separate the manure 
from the bulbs. The trench system is to be recommended for 
bulb beds, because the soil may be filled in level to within six 
inches of the surface of the ground and the bulbs then firmed 
into place and carefully covered so that they are all at exactly 
the same depth. If first-class bulbs are used, one is guaranteed 
that they will all flower at the same height and at the same 
time. 

Whenever it is possible, one should prepare the soil for 
bulbs two weeks or so in advance of planting. In this way 
trenched beds will have an opportunity to settle. Some gar- 
deners follow the practice of filling the trench even with the 
surface of the ground. This, when settled, will be the right 
depth to plant the bulbs, but in this case they are set on the 
surface of the ground and then covered carefully with good 
ioam until the bed has been raised four inches above the 
surface level. Firm the soil lightly, and with bulbs set out late 
just before Winter sets in, mulch them lightly. 

In the perennial border the Darwin, cottage, breeder, parrot 
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and other tulips will prove to be more or less permanent. It 
is impossible, of course, to prepare the soil deeply for groups 
of bulbs in the border, but this will hardly be necessary, 
because usually the ground is well cultivated between peren- 
nials and well fertilized. It will be necessary only to space the 
bulbs out on the ground and plant them with some con- 
venient tool such as a special bulb planter. This tool is more 
satisfactory than a dibber because it opens up a large hole 
for the bulb. 

Old experienced gardeners often favor a narrow trowel, 
however, for bulb planting. More care is necessary in natural- 
izing bulbs, and for this operation a special tool has been 
made which will cut a round hole through the sod and remove 
the soil in one operation. Thus the bulb is merely dropped 
into place and the plug of soil replaced. And yet where the 
turf is heavy it may be necessary to dig an adequate hole 
with a spade, loosening the soil at the bottom and covering 
the bulbs with chopped turf, thus giving the bulbs a better 
opportunity to send their roots into the ground. 

Although some persons may object to the massiveness of 
the flower spike of the hyacinth, this bulb still remains 
popular. It often is thought of 
strictly in terms of formal beds, but 
clumps of six or eight bulbs planted 
among the perennials or under- 
neath shrubs will make a fine show- 
ing. There are good blue colored 
varieties available, and this fact 
alone should commend hyacinths to 
persons fond of this color. 

A distinction should be made 
between the named varieties of 
crocuses—the giant-flowering type 
—and the dainty species including 
Crocus tomasinianus. Some experts 
claim that the vigorous, named 
varieties are by far more appropri- 
ate in the herbaceous garden and 
under shrubs, whereas the more 
delicate species fit better into the 
rock garden. Whatever the case may 
be, no garden is complete without 
these harbingers of Spring. They 
may be used freely as an edging to 
beds and borders; when naturalized 
on grassy slopes they are very effec- 
tive, particularly when the colors, 
purple, white, yellow and striped, 
are grouped separately. 

Beds of sky blue may be scattered about the home grounds 
by employing the scillas or bluebells. Amateurs can devise 
striking color combinations with English bluebells, Scilla 
nutans and some of the daffodils heretofore mentioned. The 
Spanish bluebell, S. campanulata, is taller than the foregoing 
variety and comes not only in blue but rose and white. Its 
15-inch flower stems entitle it to a place in the perennial 
garden and yet it will endure shady situations and will even 
grow under evergreen trees, which is rare with garden flowers. 


CHINESE EVERGREEN IN AQUARIUMS 


O much interest has been displayed in recent numbers of 
Horticulture anent the ‘‘Chinese evergreen”’ or, as it now 
has had its botanical baptism, Aglaonema modestum, that I 
take pleasure in adding a little to the growing store of 
information. 

About four years ago, I placed two young plants in a small 
aquarium. This was done with fear and trembling, for I had 
seen the devastating effect of such experiments with plants 
not known positively to be aquatic, by having the water turn 
to inky blackness and the fish brought to an untimely end. 
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Returning a few hours later, in a pardonably anxious frame 
of mind, I found all quiet on the western front. The snails 
were placidly investigating the stems of the newcomers and 
the fish were lazily swimming in their eternal circle, seeking 
that elusive privacy always withheld. 

Ever since that momentous day I have had a perfectly 
balanced aquarium, thanks to these “Chinese evergreens,”’ 
which, as the crystal clearness of the water shows, are oxy- 
genating to a marked degree. The interesting root growth has 
since spread itself outside of the two inches of bird gravel that 
covers the bottom of the globe. These roots, turning and 
twisting through the water, furnish for the younger genera- 
tion of snails an ideal route to follow in their search for food. 

One is assured that, with this useful plant, the water in an 
aquarium need not be changed. Once a year, however, I hold 
a housecleaning to ease my conscience and to rearrange the 
stones and ‘‘trimmings,”’ and, as evaporation takes place, 
during the ‘‘steam heat period,’’ I add a pitcherful of water 
as it is needed, at the same time spraying the leaves to free 
them from dust. 

At the beginning of cold weather last Fall, I brought in 
from the garden pool two fresh-water clams which are most 
adequately superintending the removal of ‘‘garbage’’; this was 
an experiment. The aquarium stands in an east window and 
during the mornings of Spring and Summer, it is shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun, to prevent the formation of too 
much algae, which causes an unsightly looking globe, and to 
keep the water from becoming too warm which lessens the 
amount of oxygen. 

The evergreens blossomed last Summer to the infinite de- 
light of all who saw them; the blooms, like miniature calla 
lilies, lasted for many weeks and added the exact touch of 
beauty to an altogether fascinating plant. The accompanying 
photograph shows the graceful habit of draping itself over 
the bowl’s edge, and of curving upward in a more interesting 
manner than the pot-grown specimen ever had. A Philodon- 
dron crassinervium was added last Autumn for variety, and, 
being of the same water-loving type, blended well with the 
general scheme. 

—Florence W. Faitoute. 
Short Hills, N. J. 


SHRUB ROSES IN AUTUMN 


EPTEMBER roses at Breeze Hill were usually good as to 
quality and quantity of blooms, but less than completely 
reputable as to foliage, despite persistence in dusting, spraying 
and general rose sanitation. I like to distinguish those which 
normally grow to a height of three or four feet, and thus give 
themselves shrub value of a different character than the husky 
rugosa hybrids, among which F. J. Grootendorst and Sarah 
Van Fleet are notably fine. 

Now these dwarfer shrubs, as they ought to come to be 
known, have a high garden value where the sort used can take 
care of itself against summer rose disorders. Gruss an Teplitz 
probably heads the list, though Bird:e Blye is somewhat more 
graceful in habit and even more persistent in bloom. There are 
those who despise this latter rose because of the magenta tone 
of its flowers, but rightly placed, it is a very notable aid in 
keeping a good balance of bloom in the well-ordered garden. 

There are some new candidates for this group. Joyous 
Cavalier and National Flower Guild are red roses of taller 
growth, disease-resistance and high blooming habit. I have 
become well acquainted this season with Duchess of Montrose, 
which provides high-quality, extremely fragrant red flowers 
that are altogether worth while. As this variety is just slipping 
by its novelty stage, it may come to take its proper place as 
a shrub rose, not necessarily in the rose garden at all. I have 
a suspicion that the rose which was the particular favorite of 
the late lamented head of the Dreer firm and which was named 
for his wife, Mrs. J. D. Eisele, is going to join this group and 
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will provide a still finer September shrub and border resource 
which would give it a place outside the formal rose garden. 
In addition to its exquisite variations in crimson and scarlet 
hues, it carries high fragrance. 

While the polyantha roses, save for the Poulsen varieties, 
are not comparable in height to the sorts above mentioned, I 
cannot avoid bringing up their extreme value as foot-high 
shrubs, though a number of them will go half-way up the 
yardstick. Not only in the rose garden but in the shrubbery, 
gardens have suffered from lack of proper presentation of some 
of the older sorts. Aennchen Miiller has been of high value at 
Breeze Hill for a dozen years and more, and for nearly that 
length of time La Marne has given us all-season apple-blossom 
effects. Both these good varieties have been blanketed by less 
effective novelties in the higher colors. There are some bright 
orange sorts, one of which fades to the sickest hue ever en- 
dured in a garden, and all of which ought to be used, if ever, 
with extreme caution, because at their best they stick out like 
a sore thumb, or, as Andy would put it, ‘‘two sore thumbs!” 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROPAGATION OF PHLOX PLANTS 


# bin. is a good time to think about increasing phloxes of the 
decussata or paniculata type. If the plants are cut back to 
within a foot or so after flowering, they quickly emit nice 
shoots, which, if taken off when four inches long, readily root if 
inserted in sandy soil and shaded slightly. A frame is helpful 
and the cuttings may remain therein until the Spring. If one 
wants still more plants that will be dwarfer and later flowering 
than the cuttings which themselves are usually later to bloom 
than established plants or divided roots, the lifting of a root 
and cutting off into short lengths with scissors, some of the 
heaviest roots, laying them thickly in a flat of soil and covering 
with half an inch of sand, will result in oodles of young plants. 
If this work is done in October and the flat kept in a frame or 
cool house all Winter, the root cuttings will lay dormant until 
Spring and may be planted out when the shoots are some two 
or three inches tall. Root cuttings invariably make the finest 
plants though the first season they are naturally small. These 
two methods of increase enable one to much prolong the 
season of blooming. 


SMALL FRUITS FROM CUTTINGS 


URRANTS and grapes can be grown readily from cut- 
tings and a large number of new plants obtained at a 
very little cost. The cuttings should be made before the 
ground freezes, being cut into lengths from six to eight inches, 
with a base nearly square. These cuttings should be inserted 
in a bed of good rich soil, from two to three inches apart, with 
the upper bud just above the surface. The bed may be covered 
with a light covering of peat moss or coarse leaves to prevent 
the cuttings being heaved up by the frost. Raspberry and 
blackberry plants are increased readily from root cuttings 
two or three inches long and planted in broad rows two 
inches deep. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY CLUMPS 


HIS is the ideal time for planting lilies-of-the-valley, us- 

ing clumps, of course. Pips are used for forcing indoors, but 
clumps are much better for the garden. They may be planted 
whole or divided, but are much more likely to live if they are 
not pulled apart very much. There should be a foot between 
the clumps, which should be planted so that they are just 
even with the ground. An old bed may be dug up at this sea- 
son, the plants separated and a new bed set out, preferably in 
a somewhat shady place, although lilies-of-the-valley will 
stand sunlight if kept well watered. 
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LOOKING INTO THE SEED PACKET 


PROCEDURE commonly followed by amateur rock 

gardeners in obtaining plants is this: Throughout the 
year notes are made of things seen, recommended and desired. 
Then, when the seed lists come in, they, and other things, are 
ordered, and in due time seedlings raised. To the uninitiated 
this must, indeed, look like an easy and satisfactory method. 
It looks so simple. We see a clear-blue gentian, labeled Pur- 
domi, and desire it. Plants are expensive. Therefore, we raise 
them from seed. 

But there are pitfalls. In the case of this gentian, which will 
do to illustrate a thousand others, let us admit that the plant 
we saw was a lovely sight, and that it was labeled Purdomi. 
However, like most plants so tagged today, it was, perhaps, 
not correctly named. It may have been, let us say, Gentiana 
kurroo. Thus, if one should perchance obtain seed of Purdomi 
the seedlings will not answer expectations. If the seed should 
be that of Kurroo,—even then they may not produce the 
thing hoped for. Like most species of plants, this gentian runs 
into a number of forms, differing in garden value. Our seed- 
lings may turn out to have not blue, but rosy lilac flowers. 
Note the contingencies in this simple case in which, say, two 
species appear to be confused. 

Still greater is the uncertainty when, besides the risk of 
obtaining one species under the name of another, there is also 
the probability of seeds producing impure, hybrid, interme- 
diate plant forms. For, unless seed plants are carefully segre- 
gated, the chance of hybridization is great. A packet, for in- 
stance, of Dianthus cesius—a familiar enough item—will 
usually produce a range of pinks of quite differing stature, 
habit and shades of flower. It may do when such a medley is 
wanted, but not when the object is to procure some particular 
form one may have seen and wanted. 

No, this raising of plants from seeds is not as simple as it 
may look. The discrepancies between things hoped for and 
things obtained are nothing short of bewildering to the ob- 
servant gardener, procuring seeds from different sources. It 
dawns on him inevitably that one cannot produce any and 
every kind of plant from a seed packet. 

Even when seeds are botanically genuine, there is no assur- 
ance that they will produce the particular form of a species 
that may have intrigued the purchaser. It does not follow, 
when we have observed here or there a particularly attractive, 
tight-cushioned form of, let us say, Globularia nana, that the 
seed packet will supply us with this particular form of the 
species. The seedlings, if botanically genuine, may be of a 
looser, taller kind,—not at all the sort of thing we should 
have wanted. ; 

Most of those striking and desirable plant forms we observe 
in good rock gardens represent not the average botanical run 
of their species, but selected forms that cannot be reliably 
reproduced from seed and should be propagated from divisions 
and cuttings. The amateur gardener is not interested in estab- 
lishing botanical species, but in procuring those particular 
forms of species that please the eye. Who cares about lean, 
weedy seedlings of Sedum aliiss mam, ro matter how genu- 
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ine? But a piece of a selected form, grown on, brings beauty 


into the garden. 

It might be better if we would think of plants for our rock 
gardens in terms, not of species and varieties, but of clons 
(pronounce like clones in cyclones). This is a term that has 
been used long in technical writings and is fast making its 
way into horticultural language. We are likely to see a good 
deal of this word. According to Webster, it is derived from a 
Greek origin meaning a slip, a twig. The definition is: A 
group of cultivated plants composed of individuals propa- 
gated vegetatively from a single original seedling or stock. 
Clons differ from races and strains in failing to come true 
from seed. Many so-called varieties are clons. 

Here, indeed, is a new term in our gardening speech,—one 
which will come to mean something quite as definite as, for 
instance, the term vitamin means to dietetics. A new valua- 
tion. We are going to understand more clearly what the seed 
packet can and cannot do for us. We shall be buying clons— 
particular forms, definite types of garden plants, which care- 
ful growers will propagate vegetatively and sell under fixed 
names. 

A proper understanding of this new term will make for 
greater precision in the acquisition of plants. It will tend to 
remove much uncertainty. The clon is the basic idea in the 
plant patent act. Only clons are patented. Under that law one 
is not prevented from raising seedlings of the patented plant 
form, but the seedlings may not be marketed under the pro- 
tected name, nor may one sell a chance, identical seedling 


under a new name. 
—P. J. van Melle. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


, | ‘HE following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

—* — arrangement in Japan, by A. L. Sadler. Lond., Country 
ife, 1933. 

Bahama flora, by N. L. Britton and C. F. Millspaugh. N. Y., The 
Authors, 1920. 

Book of the delphinium, by J. F. Leeming. Lond., Pitman, 1933. 

Canary Islands, painted by Ella Du Cane, described by Florence Du 
Cane. Lond., Black, 1911. 

Common trees and shrubs of Pennsylvania, native and introduced, by 
G. S. Perry. Harrisburg, Pa., Pennsylvania dept. of forests and 
waters, 1932. 

Complete book of gardening, by J. Coutts, A. Edwards & A. Osborn. 
Lond., Ward, 1930. 

Culinary herbs and condiments, by M. Grieve. 
1933 

Fifty years of Boston: a memorial volume, by the Boston tercente- 
nary committee. Subcommittee on memorial history. Bost., The 
Committee, 1932. 

Garden club programs, by Mrs. F. E. Jones. 
horticultural society, 1933. 

Gardens of fragrance, by T. G. W. Henslow. Lond., Warne, 1932. 

Guide to the gardens of Spain and Portugal, by T. D. Price. Rome, 
American academy in Rome, 1932. 

Henry Pickering Walcott, by N. T. Kidder. 
horticultural society, 1933. 

House plants and how to grow them, by C. L. Thayer. 
chusetts horticultural society, 1930. 

Jardines clasicos de Espana. Castilla, by X. de Winthuysen. Madrid, 
Industrial grafica, 1930. 

Lilacs in my garden, by Alice Harding. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

London trees, by A. D. Webster. Lond., Swarthmore pr., 1920. 

My better homes and gardens’ garden helper; ed. by A. C. Hottes. 
Des Moines, Meredith pub. co., 1933. 

Nature-world of London. Trees and plants, by W. Johnson. Lond., 
Sheldon pr., 1924. 

Reginald Farrer, by F. H. Fisher, E. H. M. Cox and W. E. Th. Ing- 
wersen. Chester, Eng., Alpine society, 1933. 

Rock gardens, by F. C. Morgan. Bost., Massachusetts horticultural 
society, 1931. 

Shrubs and trees for the garden, by A. Osborn. Lond., Ward, 1933. 

Some American irises, by J. K. Small (Addisonia v. 9, no. 4, v. 12, 
no. 1). N. Y., N. Y. botanical garden, 1925-7. 

Spices and condiments, by H. S. Redgrove. Lond., Pitman, 1933. 

Wild flowers of the Alleghanies, by J. E. Harned. Oakland, Md., 
The Author, 1931. 
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is evident that gardeners must have patience with the new 
everblooming climbing rose Blaze which was introduced 
this year and not expect too much from it during the first 
season after planting. Whereas the plants may be remontant 
during the first season, they will not be truly everblooming 
until they have reached their full development. This was 
pointed out to me by Mr. J. H. Nicolas when I visited the 
trial ground in Newark, N. Y., late in August. Plants of 
Blaze that I had seen in the Summer of 1931 during their first 
year’s growth remonted well last year, Mr. Nicolas said, but 
they are approaching perfection during this, their third season 
in the garden. 

This expert rosarian explained to me that the plants must 
become re-established after transplanting. Each plant puts all 
its energy into making wood; “‘it must build its house before 
furnishing it with blooms’ to use his words. Remontance in 
blooming increases as the plants age and turn their activity 
into bloom instead of wood. Mr. Nicolas’ statement that this 
is the normal evolution of all everblooming climbing roses 
and that expecting recurrent blooms from young plants is 
unreasonable, is significant, indeed, in the light of the experi- 
ence of many amateurs this year. 

The plants in Newark started to bloom in mid-June. They 
were literally covered with large clusters, some having as 
many as 20 blooms in a cluster. This display of flowers lasted 
until mid-July. A short period of rest followed during which 
time new flowering laterals were growing from the original 
bloom stems. From the tenth of August on, there was a suc- 
cession of brilliant blossoms. 

I was able to get a very good lesson in pruning Blaze by 
observing the plants as they grew in the trial grounds. As Mr. 
Nicolas pointed out, the first recurrent blooms are borne on 
stems originating from the top eye under the Spring cluster 
of blooms. One must not, therefore, prune back the flowering 
stems of Blaze or any other variety that has a tendency to 
remont. 


RECENT hundred-mile trip through a very rich and 

prosperous part of Pennsylvania, along a famous na- 
tional highway intersecting a half-dozen good-sized towns, 
brought wonder that the late August and early September 
landscape—or rather, ‘“‘frontyardscape’’-—was so blank of 
bloom. There were, of course, scarlet sage and cannas, more 
than enough, but in this hundred-mile trip but two plants of 
Clematis paniculata were seen, and not more than a half 
dozen blooming roses. The dominating feature along the 
roadside was the showing of evergreens, which would indicate 
that the nurseryman had not overlooked his opportunities to 
infect this rich country with “‘coniferitis.’’ The Observer felt 
that considering the beauty at this season of the clematis men- 
tioned, and particularly of Hydrangea paniculata—not gran- 
diflora—there had been overlooked many opportunities to 
make profitable sales. 

It was not possible to understand just why this section was 
thus blind to bloom, 
because following 
within a week the 
same road north a 
hundred miles 
through a somewhat 
less productive region 
of Pennsylvania gave 
sight of hundreds of 
plants of C. panicu- 
lata, the fragrance of 
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which filled the air. The absence of roses was disturbing. That 
sturdy hybrid rugosa, F. J. Grootendorst, might have been 
adding its carnation-like blooms to the dullness of the conif- 
erous evergreens. I could even wish that the easy-growing and 
very distinct Vitex marcophylla might also have been used. 
There were none of the excellent altheas now in full flower. 
The point is that there are very good shrubbery subjects avail- 
able during the mid-Summer foliage climax, when all the greens 
are just about the same shade, and when even the overdone 
coniferous evergreens, so desirable when reasonably used, are 
monotonously flat in color. It is certainly the fact that easily 
available shrubs, including at least a half-dozen sturdy and 
continuous-blooming roses, could make the sort of journey 
referred to much more pleasant, and could at the same time 
very definitely increase property values. 





RESH advances have been made in the development of new 

types of cyclamen, the result of 18 years of hybridizing done 
by John W. Vogt. This work was carried on more as a hobby 
at first, Mr. Vogt informs me, but in recent years he found that 
persons entering his greenhouses in Sturgis, Mich., liked the 
plants of his strain better than any others. This brought home 
to him the value of his new types of cyclamen and since then he 
has been developing more of them, so that he now has 30 in all. 
He is working on the theory, however, that people want variety 
in their holiday plants and of course one gets considerable varia- 
tion in seedlings. Some of the blooms have from eight to 12 
petals, the petals being twisted, fluted, fringed, rounded, and 
pointed at the ends. Some flowers even have from 20 to 26 
petals. TThey vary in color through the different tones of rose, 
orchid, lavender, pink, red, cerise and white. Flower growers 
in the past have been so much in the habit of growing true-to- 
name strains of greenhouse plants that it is possible that they 
have overlooked the tastes of individuals, which vary widely. 


CANNOT quite agree with the statement in the Horticul- 

ture September 15 that old geranium plants will make a 
great display of bloom if cut back hard and potted up for the 
Winter. I know that florists succeed in getting good bloom from 
old plants which have been cut back, but I cannot do it in the 
house. The shock to the plant of cutting back and the disturb- 
ance of the root system make a long rest necessary. If I get 
blooms by March from such a plant, [ think myself lucky. 
But August cuttings will bloom in November—small blooms, 
to be sure, but precious in the grey days before we have quite 
become reconciled to leafless boughs and empty gardens. Before 
my geraniums begin to bloom, my window sills are ablaze 
with color from small coleus plants—pink, crimson, maroon 
and white. When they begin to get scrawny, I cut the top, root 
it in water in a week's time, pot it, and again have a shapely 
little plant to light the window for the passer-by. 


PROPOS the subject of dividing perennials discussed in 
August 15 issue, it is an open question whether Anchusa 
myosotidiflora goes to 
rest before frost de- 
stroys its foliage. It 
is after flowering that 
this plant makes its 
real foliage, which, if 
the soil is good and 
the situation shady, 
almost rivals that of 
rhubarb. The plants 
can, however, be di- 
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New 
TULIPS “to 


F CONDITIONS were not what 
they are in Holland, we could 
never be offering you such a list of 
. ; the finest of new things at such 
in surprisingly attractive prices. The 
Florentine Tulip. Holland growers were simply 
A lovely butter- forced to let them go. Their hard 
yellow little thing 
for the rockery. luck, your good luck. 


16” high. Deli- 
ciously fragrant. Send for the bulb catalog and take 


ba + ge 100 full advantage of this exceptional 
Oo 2 . . 
; opportunity. 
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Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS &%.2.... 











SPECIAL OFFER| FOR SALE 


Order Now for Fall Shipment ‘ mae 
- Two Bay Trees in 26-inch Tubs in diameter, 
Pink Dogwood—6 heavy, 3-4 ft. plants for | three feet, nine inch stems and four feet, 


$9.00—-12 for $17.00. ae ; eight inch crowns in perfect condition. Also 
French Hy. Lilacs—-6 superb varieties, size | two Pyramid Shape Boxwood, in 16 inch 
3 ft., $5.00—12 for $9.00. , | tubs, four feet high. Make an offer. 
Chinese Crabs—6 heavy plants in var. 5- | 
6 ft., $7.00—12 for $13.00. E 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INc. KENNEBEC GREENHOUS S 
KINGSVILLE MARYLAND PAUL M. OLM BATH, MAINE 





NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


is not only the 


EASTERN HEADQUARTERS for ALPINES 


But also grows a most COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE list of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


No nursery in America has a more complete and up-to-date list and 


BETTER STOCK CANNOT BE GROWN 


Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Perennials, Iris, Peonies, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruit Plants. 


THREE EXTRA GOOD SHRUBS 


Cornus elegantissima variegata: Grows 3 feet high and is covered all Summer with 
lovely variegated foliage, light green and white. The general effect is a mass of 
light cream color and the shrub can be distinguished from surrounding shrubs at 
several hundred yards distance. 3 ft. shrubs, $1.00 each. 
Daphne mezereum: This lovely shrub is now very popular. It grows in sun or shade 
from 18 to 30 inches high and is the earliest bloomer of all the 140 varieties of 
shrubs in our nursery. We often see it a mass of pink bloom with a snow bank only 
a few feet away. Sturdy 18 inch plants, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
Spirea Henyri: Many visits to the Arnold Arboretum have convinced us that this is 
the finest and most graceful of the large Spireas. Blooms a month later than the 
“Bridal Wreath”; grows to 12 feet. in height and, when in bloom, its long branches, 
robed in white, look like long white plumes. There is no better large shrub for the 
North. 2-3 ft. plants, $1.50; 4-6 ft. $2.50 each. 

Send for Our Free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











—Exciting ! 
New TREES and SHRUBS 


There isn’t another catalog printed like our new 32-page “Autumn 
Planting”! From us you can buy the rarest and most exquisite things 
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vided as suggested, although root propagation as used for 
oriental poppies is usually adopted. Unlike Dr. McFarland, 
I have never seen self-sown seedlings appear and I have, there- 
fore, assumed its seed-making efforts in my garden are mere 
pretense; not wanting seedlings, I have not attempted to sow 
the seed. 


GARDEN NOTES FOR THE YEAR 


‘The Garden Notebook,’’ by Alfred Putz. Published by the Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. Price $1.50. 


BY means of the thorough elementary instructions and the 
numerous drawings that illustrate this book of 218 pages, 
amateurs have a practical guide to their gardening operations. 

The author’s notes on saving tender bulbs are particularly 
timely. One is advised to lift the tuberous begonias before the 
first light frost, digging the entire plant with a spade to retain 
a good clump or soil around the roots. The author continues: 


Place the plants in a dark, cool, frostproof, ventilated cellar to ripen. 
Remove the stems and foliage when they fall off. A few days later shake 
away the dry soil and let the surface of the bulbs dry out for a day or two. 
Then pack them in cotton, tissue paper, or dry sand and store them in a dry, 
dark, airy place at not less than fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 

The procedure of curing the roots of the elephant’s ears or 


caladium is practically the same as for tuberous-rooted bego- 
nias. The roots will keep well in shallow, lidless boxes in a 
moderately cool, perfectly dry place. Other instructions are 


as follows: 

Wrap calla lilies in cotton or tissue paper before storing them. Canna 
roots should be placed in shallow boxes and covered with a thin layer of dry 
sand, ashes, sawdust or wood shavings. Hyacinthus candicans needs dry stor- 
age conditions in a cool dark place. Ismene must be dug with care to prevent 
injury to the thickened tuber-like roots that have formed below the bulb, and 
it may be from four to six weeks after digging before these have shriveled 
sufficiently to make their removal possible without bleeding the bulb excess- 
ively. Powder open wounds with charcoal dust. Keep tuberose bulbs per- 
fectly dry in a cool, dark place. 


STORING SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS 


HE riper squashes and pumpkins are the better they will 

keep; still immature squashes and pumpkins will keep 
well if properly cared for. After picking they should be 
thoroughly dried by placing in the sun in some airy place 
where the temperature will not run higher than 45 degrees at 
night. A covering of hay or blankets must be ready in case of 
frosts. When well dried they may be put into Winter quar- 
ters. A furnace cellar, if not too warm, is a good place to store 
these vegetables. A dry chamber or an attic near a chimney 
will also serve. The best temperature is from 50 to 55 degrees, 
or varying from 48 at night to 60 during the day. 


PROTECTING BULBS FROM RODENTS 


ARDEN makers in many sections often report losses from 

the depredations of moles and other rodents, especially 

in the bulb garden. In sections where these pests abound, it is 

well to use wire cages when planting valuable tulips and other 

fall bulbs. These cages may be square or round, and of any 

desired height. Wire cloth of a half-inch mesh must be used. 

Rough construction is sufficient, of course, and the bottom is 
easily made by bending over a few inches of wire. 


























(grafted, most of them, and balled and burlapped — several times There is nothing lovelier for your wild gar- 
transplanted ).... Here are some of them: | ice aie — NARCI ty SUS 
Azaleas—50 beautiful sorts This Reni Six dwarf Pines and Spruces MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
Rhododendrons—34 kinds peer meen Pe peer yh eee samy $1.25 for 10, $2 for 25 (Add postage) Delightful Species for Y our 
Sep alog mailed Free | Dwarf and Weeping Hem- 
Dove Tree, Franklinia and | 40 mA bon |. locks | TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM ati Ctaieen 
s oo cco ‘ Holl tion Horticul- Flowering Crabs (16 varie- 85c for 10, $1.63 for 25 (Add postage) 
— a ture. It’s worth | x apd iid “s (Ask for our Fall Bulb List) Bulbocodium conspicuus (Hoop Petti- 
. J ew Blueberries (marble- . 4 : iny, l yellow. D 
Cotoneaster (13 varieties) writing for. po thes GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. =. wade yellow. Dozen 
New Dwarf Rose Rouleti Hardy new Hybrid Nut Trees r 4 > A . Whi 
. 7 p é . White. 
Evergreen Barberries, Heather, Daphne, Pachystima, Leiophyllum, etc. The Aiken Nurseries yee gy Ste ” 
r “~ 7 | t ; 
KELSEY NURSRRY SERVICES| see wee Postpaid 
Established 1878 - : , Illustrated Bulb Folder Free! 
Mena ne 2s», 50 Church Street, New York City | | ne seagate 
And then, we have a complete assortment “ on om A PERRY SEED COMPANY 
and deciduous shrubs for the nursery or for reforestation. " ° ' " 
Sizes from two inches up. Prices from one-half cent each up. Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy 12 FANEUIL HALL $Q., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRESTO!! 


“The Magic of Spring” is in these won- 
derful SCHLING BULB values. Plant 
them NOW and Behold!—-your garden 
next Spring will be full of flowers! 


100 DARWIN $4,00 


TULIPS 
(A $7.00 value) 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. 
Schling’s special mixture of ten of the 
finest named varieties — not the ordi- 
nary field grown mixture usually sold. 


50 bulbs for $2.25 


200 HERALDS $6°0 
OF SPRING 

25 each of the Snowdrops, Glory of the 
Snow (blue), Heavenly Blue Grape Hy- 
acinths, Blue Squills (Scilla Sibirica), 
Bluebells (Scilla Campanulata), White 
Bluebells, Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Nu- 
tans), Winter Aconites. 


100 REGAL 3] 800 


LILIES 


7 to 8 in Bulbs — An investment in 
happiness for years to come — Really a 
marvelous value! 


VERY SPECIAL 
ALL THREE ABOVE $D 5% 











COLLECTIGNS — 
a $28.50 value 











Schlings Bulbs 


LR 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Madison Ave., Near 58th St. 
New Yerk City 

















By the Garden Page Editor 
of the New York Times 


CURE IT 
WITH A GARDEN 


By L. H. ROBBINS 


“Filled with genial and kindly 
humor... Replete with informa- 
tion and advice for the novice 
in gardening and with valuable 
suggestions for the more experi- 
enced. Nowhere else have we 
seen the charm of our flowers so 
fascinatingly depicted. The book 
is well calculated to broaden the 
view, cultivate the taste, enhance 
appreciation, and withal guide 





HORTICULTURE 


BASKETS FOR GARDEN MAKERS’ USE 


gta well ordered garden should have its quota of bas- 
kets, among them a good, strong, two bushel basket. 


Such a basket can be used for many different purposes. If it~ 


does not happen to be in use the night of the first freeze, 
utilize it as a cover to some plant that you are particularly 
fond of. If you happen to be raking leaves, a two-bushel 
basket will hold a tremendous quantity, if they are packed in 
tightly, and the basket makes it easy to take these leaves from 
the point where they are collected to the compost pile. Such a 
basket is also very useful in making up potting soil, as well 
as late in the Fall when the gardener cuts down the stalks of 
perennials and wants to take them with a lot of other waste 
matter to the brush pile for burning. 

Everyone should have three or four small size baskets. 
They are an absolutely essential thing to have for picking and 
storing vegetables and fruit in. A half bushel basket is an 
admirable size for picking pears and apples. A market basket 
or flower picking basket will be found valuable for harvesting 
grapes and peaches. They will become damaged if they are 
piled in one on top of the other. Tomatoes should never be 
harvested in too deep a basket for they will damage each 
other, and that means that they will be of no value when 
you want to eat them, for damage starts rot, and that is the 
end of all fruit and vegetables. 

Flats, which customarily are used for starting seedlings in 
the Spring, are excellent for storing gladiolus bulbs in during 
the Winter; the gardener can pile the flats one on top of the 
other with bits of kindling wood between the boxes, and thus 
keep the varieties separate and in perfect condition all Winter. 


DIVIDING COMMON HOUSE PLANTS 


JME window garden plants may be propagated by what 
the gardeners call division, which is nothing more nor less 
than carefully tearing apart the ball, each piece having a mass 
of roots and plenty of leaves. Ferns are usually propagated in 
this way, as are also the bowstring, hemp (Sansevieria) and 
the aspidistra. This latter should be propagated about this 
time, after the growth has taken place, or in February just 
before growth begins; for at these times there is less danger of 
injuring the undeveloped leaves. Fern runners if pegged down 
to the soil in the pot, will root and make new plants. As soon 
as these little plants have developed one or two leaves, they 
can be separated from the parent plant and potted up. 


A NEW CHECKLIST OF DAFFODILS 


“Classified List of Daffodil Names.’’ Published by The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, London, S. W. 1, England. Price One Shilling. 


HE last edition of the ‘‘Classified List of Daffodil Names” 

which was published in 1931, is now exhausted. Further- 
more, 300 new names have been registered, swelling the total 
to over 6000. This has necessitated printing a new one. Con- 
sidering the size of this handbook, it contains a wealth of 
information, such as daffodil classification, awards made to 
varieties, the name of originator, and date of introduction. 
English, Irish, Dutch and Australian varieties are classified. 
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IDEAL SOIL CONDITIONS 


FOR RHODODENDRONS 


Pines, Azaleas and Laurels 


Many people who have beheld the glory 
of the Rhododendron as it grows to per- 
fection in its native habitat, have won- 
dered why the same plant does not thrive 
so well in the vicinity of their own home. 
The reason, in most instances, is not 
because of any lack of soil fertility or 
detrimental climatic conditions, but due 
rather to the adverse chemical conditions 
of the soil environment. 


Nilsen’, RHODY-LIFE 


is not a fertilizer but a scientific condi- 
tioner for making the soil acid. September 
and early fall is an especially good time 
to apply WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE. Its 
Organic content protects the sensitive sur- 
face roots from the heat of the summer 
and extreme cold of the winter. 


Write for our folder on soil require- 
ments of a great number of plants in the 
culture of which WILSON’S RHODY- 
LIFE has proven beneficial. 





THERE'S DANGER YET 


Tremendous damage can be done to your 
valuable garden by the hordes of insects 
still rampant. Spray to protect now . 
spray to prevent the birth of new legions 
next season. 


For safety . . . for a thorough job . 
for simplicity you can depend upon 


“Nilson'’s. 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


GrdreiNitagp 


t. E-10 
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LACKWHES 


—— NEW we y, 











The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 

Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 


Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 lbs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 








Our New 1933-34 Catalog 


lists novelties in 
Pansies and 
Violas. You 
should have a 
copy. You will 
like to look over 


-—— cin? 
Greenhouse °75 


Shipped in fitted panels, all glazed, 
painted, ready for quick, easy erection. 
So attractive is this lean-to greenhouse, it can 
open off your residence as a conservatory, so- 
larium or childrens’ sunshine play room. Ideal 


the gardener to success in an un- 
dertaking that is beset with diff- 
culties and pitfalls.” — H. H. 
Rusby in the Journal of the New 
York Botanical Gardens. 


bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


Write for prices and folder, and advise 
quantity wanted 


Terms: Cash With Order 


VN Ge) 

































$2.50 at any bookstore or from for aquariums, ® Gives you summerland and our long list of 
c flowers all winter. Beneficial to health. Made varieties in Bulbs 
the publishers. by old reputable concern. Satisfaction guaran- and Perennial 
teed. © Send for special free booklet giving all — 
he fac / k d 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN ita PITZONKA'S 
PANSY FARM 
COMPANY LORD & BURNHAM CO. “The Home of 
2 Park Street Boston, Mass. IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. BRisTot -- - PENNSYLVANIA the Pansy” 810 Main Street 


7 Main Street 2 King Street 









BRISTOL. PENN. 














Towanda, Penna. 














At the Century of Progress, 
BRAND’S PEONIES scored 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 
first awards, two seconds, one 
third; American Peony Society 
Gold Medal. MHansina Brand 

7 peony won the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal (‘Best Flower in 
the Show’’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 
Ove- 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
season, late. New French Own-Root 
Lilacs Iris, Ph'ox. Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. 
Best Varieties — Attractive Prices 
Finest Quality roots, liberally graded 
22nd Annual Catalog ready 


HARMEL PEONY CO. (Wholesale Growers) 
Berlin, Maryland 








THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 


GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Send for Catalogue 
'CHELTENHAM NURSERIES) 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


_ HARDY PERENNIALS 














Oriental Poppies 
LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
SURE TO BLOOM NEXT YEAR 


Do not confuse these plants with cheap 
seedlings often offered. Our plants are 
grown from cuttings and are true to name 
and color. 
Each Per 6 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful clear pink $.35 $1.95 
Perrys-White—Large white bloom 35 1.95 
Olympia—Early. Double salmonorange .35 1.95 
Cerise Bedder—Large bright cerise red .25 1.25 
Orange King—Deep orange. Very large .25 1.25 
Lulu A. Neely——Finest of all. Large 
dark red, very beautiful 1.00 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, six plants 
n all, $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now 


Delivery in October. 


Free Bargain List of Peonies, Iris, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Lilacs, Rock Plants & other items 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, Ohio 





BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow your own evergreens! 


Right now is the best time to plant ever 











HORTICULTURE 


THE WINTER CARE OF WATER LILIES 


oo matter of caring for water lilies during the Winter 
after the pools have been drained presents a problem to 
many gardeners. For several years, I have used the following 
method very successfully: 

About the end of October, I drain the pool, lift the lilies 
by using a digging fork, and cut off all the long leaves and 
roots. I heel them in in a deep coldframe, leaving the crown 
level with the soil. After heeling them in, I soak them well 
with water, as dryness is fatal. Then I place at least one foot 
of leaves over the crowns. These must be wet with the hose as 
long as the weather is mild. I do not put the sash over them 
unless freezing weather sets in. I then forget them for the 
Winter. 

About the middle of March, I take off the sash, allowing 
the rain to get in, and if too dry, I use the hose. About the 
first week in April, I remove the leaves, plant the lilies back 
in the pool, and shortening the tubers if they are too long. 
By the middle of May our lilies are flowering and continue 
through the season. These directions are for hardy lilies only. 
To winter tropical lilies successfully, it is necessary to have a 
greenhouse, or some equally warm place, where the plants 
get a certain amount of sunshine. 

—John Thompson. 
Cranford, N. J. 


GERANIUM SPECIES FOR THE GARDEN 


F THE many geranium species in garden use today, G. 
pratense has proved one of the hardiest, easy of cultiva- 
tion and beautiful. It is probably the bluest of all the gerani- 
ums, having only a suspicion of lavender in its coloring. The 
leaf is large and resembles that of a delphinium. The large 
(two-inch) flowers are borne in clusters well above the 
foliage and are followed by the beaked seed vessels characteris- 
tic of the crane’s-bills. 

G. pratense is a native of Europe and has a charming white 
form which makes a good associate for the type. These gerani- 
ums thrive best in a soil rich in humus and in half-shade. They 
require a fair amount of moisture and are ideal plants for 
growing along the borders of streams or in the lower part of 
a meadowy wild garden. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 


VEGETABLES FORCED IN THE CELLAR 


HRIFTY housewives may have salad plants at small cost 

for much of the Winter by planting the roots of Witloof 
chicory (often called French endive) in boxes of earth in the 
cellar before the cold weather sets in. If the chicory has not 
been grown in the garden, clumps may be purchased from 
dealers. The tips of the roots may be cut off if they are long 
and the clumps set so that the tops are even with the surface. 
A small amount of water will be required. It is best to grow 
the chicory in the dark but an inverted box is sufficient. 
Growth will start very quickly and cutting may be begun in 
three or four weeks. Rhubarb clumps, if dug and allowed to 
freeze, can be forced any time after January 1. Batavian 
endive, moved into the cellar with the roots attached, will 
keep on growing for many weeks, and even dandelions can be 
forced in the cellar, the tops being almost white if the cellar 
is kept dark. 
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Winter Gardens 
for Everybody 


Nowadays, everyone may grow things 
under glass. Winter need not end your 
gardening, if you follow some of the 
hints given in the Fall issues of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing garden magazine. There's a 
wealth of information in every issue and 
it costs only $2.00 per year. Single 
copies are 25c. Send your check to the 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


























ORIENTAL POPPIES 


The most striking note of the June garden 
6 of the finest, in 6 
distinet colors, white — 


to dee-est red, true 
to name and labeled, ONLY 


sturdy plants requir- 
ing only ordinary 
care. PLANT in Sept. 
or Oct. 120 ome PREPAID 
POPPIES. 600 named 
IRISES. 150 named 
PEONIES. List free. 
ASHLEY GARDENS 
172 GRAND BLVD. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 














Make a Model of Your Garden 
MRS. HUGH PERRIN 
LECTURES 
Important Factors and Methods in 
Making Successful Scale Models. 

73 Court Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Reference: MRS. A. C. BURRAGE, JR. 
29 Hereford Street, Boston 











Nerine Sarniensis (Spider 
Lily) Autumn Flowering 
Amaryllis. Dense heads of 
bright crimson flowers with 
silvery luster. Protruding sta- 
mens and pistils give a ‘‘spid- 
ery” effect. $2.50 per 12 (3 
for $1.00) prepaid. Catalog of 
Amaryllis and Iris, beautifully 
illustrated in color sent free. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 
Narcissi and Golden Daffodils 


A wonderful handmade mixture for naturalizing, 
covering 6 weeks bloom—white, cream, bicolor 
and golden yellow—double and single—in pack- 
ages of 100. Each 100 contains King Alfred, King 
Edward, Dante, Campernelle, Laurens Koster, El- 
vira, Golden Spur. Victoria Golden and Sulphur 
Phoenix, Poets. Recurvus and Ornatus. White Lady, 
Emperor and B. Conspicuus, $3.25 per 100. 10 
pkgs. (1000) $30. This is an exceptional offer 
We also have the scarce and much desired Lycoris 
Squamegira, 75c each, 3 for $2. All prepaid. 


HOWARD FLOWER GARDENS 
Republic Missouri 














OLD ROSES 


We are offering 10% discount on all 
orders for Old Roses, amounting to 
$5.00 or more, received before Nov- 
ember ist, for shipment during 
November. 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY, Calvert County, MARYLAND 


The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 


JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 





greens Age Per 50 100 
Colo. Blue Spruce. 2 yr. $1.75 $2.50 EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
OTHER SPECIALS } 

Norway Spruce 2yr 70 1.10 | AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
yarf Mugho Pine 3 yr. 1,50 2.5 L 

pent daviy ~ 2 ae pos 1.70 Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- | | Don’t forget that the lovely and pe rmanent 

Am pee Vitae 3 yr. "85 1.60 tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, | small bulbous plants that bloom in e arly FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 

Dougias Fir 9 ve. 90 170 Boston, as follows: lg Boy the rock garden must be planted CHERRY 

Complete planting instructions furnished Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c | this Fa 

All prices postpaid. Plant now! Prices will House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c Send us $2 and we will send postpaid a HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in collection of 60 bulbs of Chionodoxa. Cro- 
ei pe err 25c | cus, Snowdrops. Grape Hyacinths, Scilla, 


GD co cccosecvevaceusand 10¢ | and Winter Aconite. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps GRAY & COLE 


be much higher next Spring. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Catalog Free 








Ward Hill, Mass. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


GENTIANA 
INGRAMMI 


A new species from “somewhere” in Oregon. 
Resembles Calycosa in some respects, but 
larger in every way. From two to five large 
gentian blue flowers on 6 to 12 inch stems, 
from mid-June to mid-August. A wonderful 
cutflower, lasting for several weeks. 


Flowering size plants: 
50c each—$5.00 per doz., postpaid 











Write for Descriptive Catalog 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





TRITELEIA COERULEA 


Loveliest, easiest and longest flow- 
ering of winter forcing bulbs, you 
will like the large soft blue star- 
like blossoms. Then, too, it is 
hardy in the garden. 


25 bulbs for $1.00 


Interesting catalog, listing Seeds of Rare 

Plants for Autumn sowing, together with 

various Unusual Bulbs, sent on request to 
Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


D 


Fresh seed from 80 finest prize-winning 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per packet. 

Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

American and British Delph. Societies 











LATER'S 


Member 


4. 


OREGON GROWN HARDY LILIES 


As we expect to retire from the bulb indus- 
try on account of advancing years, we offer 
our complete stock of Lily Bulbs at less 
than wholesale prices. 

This is YOUR opportunity of getting fine 
healthy stock at low prices. 

Send for price list. 


TEBBEN’S BULB ACRES 
Concord Road Milwaukie, Oregon 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
| Best by Test 











HORTICULTURE 
CHINCH BUGS DO DAMAGE IN LAWNS 


AWNS on estates near Boston turned brown and looked so 
unsightly late this Summer that many persons thought the 
cause to be drought, scalding or disease. However, the real 
trouble was the chinch bug, which I have found even in the 
foot paths along highways and in meadows everywhere. We 
have five or six acres of lawn. Fifty per cent of the grass is 
Rhode Island and South German creeping bent, with some 
patches of velvet and carpet grasses. These are the ones to which 
the pest has done the most damage. I am informed that this 
bug is common in the West and attacks corn and other grain 
crops. 

I have been experimenting with various sprays but obvi- 
ously the chinch bug will be difficult to exterminate, and it 
will require the co-operation of large and small estate owners 
to be successful. I have found that one-half ounce of nicotine 
sulphate and one ounce of laundry soap to one gallon of water 
kills the bug immediately. Another very effective spray con- 
sists of kerosene emulsion, one part to 12 parts of water, this 
proportion depending upon how good the emulsion is. I got 
the desired results from one part of emulsion to 16 parts of 
water. Many other sprays and dusts were tried with very 
little success. Either of the two sprays I have mentioned will 
not injure the turf very much. Dusts do not get into the soil 
where the bugs are. 

Chinch bugs migrate semi-annually. I have found them here 
on the walls of buildings. They are only about one-fifth of an 
inch long and have black bodies with white wing covers. The 
legs are reddish yellow. The insects give off a vile odor when 
crushed. Once they are identified, one can find them almost 
any place. In sections where this bug is plentiful, everyone 
should do his bit this Fall in cleaning up and burning all 
rubbish and weeds in which the bugs might be hiding. 

—T. J. Murphy. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


A SEDUM FOR GROUNDCOVER IN SHADE 


UST to see what would develop, I planted a small patch of 
the common Sedum sexangulare in a lath house last year. 
This spot, in addition to the shade of the lath, received the 
shade of nearby trees for a part of the day, so that the sedum, 
at times, was in rather dim light. The soil was never culti- 
vated and often became quite dry, thus approximating condi- 
tions met with under large trees and which often give rise to 
the question of what to plant here that will look well. All 
Summer I have noticed that this plot was a closely grown mat 
of fresh clean green. No weeds appeared; there were no bare 
spots. I was surprised that the growth did not become soft 
and lank; instead, it was short, close, and compact. Indeed, 
when I compared it with plots in full sun it was not as tall 
and it was more presentable because it had not bloomed and 
did not show the untidiness due to dead flower stalks. It may 
be that this plant can serve well where nothing else seems to 
do. 
—C. T. Hilmers. 
De Witt, Iowa. 

















GET OUR 


New Rose Catalog 


|| No. 26—describing Best American 
varieties—65 illustrated in Color 


Many New Varieties, including Newest Nov- 
elty, Patented roses. Also 80 Old Favorites. 
All field-budded in America’s greatest rose- 
producing center. We've been Rose Specialists 
26 Years. Our roses now blooming in Every 
State. Guaranteed, 2-Year, True-to-Name 
plants. Write for catalog with Money-Saving 


HEMLOCKS 


(Canadensis) 


We have too many beautiful 


plants, for specimens or hedges 


3-4 ft. $1.75 each 
Value $4.50 each 


JAMES W. EUSTIS oe 
WACHUCHUNK NURSERIES sentag o po0 NURSERY 
COHASSET, MASS. 


DEPT. H2 TYLER, TEXAS 
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Bu rpee’s Bulbs 
"For Fall Planting 


Choicest bulbs—first-class in every re- 
spect—at amazingly low prices. Superb 
mixtures of all colors. All postpaid. 
26 Giant Darwin Tulips $1.00 
Perfect cup-shaped, long - stemmed 
flowers in many gorgeous pastel colors. 
26 for $1; 100 for $3.85. 

25 Giant Breeder Tulips $1.00 
Many unusual and artistic shades not 
found in other Tulips. Highly decora- 
tive, 25 for $1; 100 for $4. 

27 Old English Cottage Tulips $1.00 
Rich in the more delicate colors and 
more varied in form oe other types. 
27 for $1; 100 for $3.7 
22 Choice Daffodits $1.00 
A delightful assortment of the choicest 
and most popular rg varieties. 
22 for $1; 100 for $4.5 

4 Select tyacinths $1.00 
Exquisite, sweet-scented flowers on 6- 
to 8-inch spikes. 14 for $1; 100 for $7. 
Any three of the $1 offers, or three 
ofanyoneofthe$1 offers,for $2.75 


The Sensational Parrot Tulip 
I FANTASY 
Mi Finest of all Parrot Tulips. 12 


B iT | B bulbs only $1.15; 100 bulbs only $8 
























Burpee’s Bulb Book free. Most help- 


ful guide to Fall planting. Tells all 

BOOK about Burpee’s guaranteed bulbs, roots 

waifeme: shrubs, roses, etc. It’s free hed rite e today. 
aitaa TLEE BURPE 


361 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphta 





“SPOTTED DOG” 


(Pulmonaria) 

Charming old-fashioned perennial, covered 
all Spring with pink buds and blue flowers. 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


| Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





Exceptionally fine Tulips 
in 300 varieties—jumbo size bulbs guaran- 
teed to produce flowers of a unique size— 
would like to exchange surplus of privately 
owned collection for gladiolus or other ex- 
ceptional stock. Kindly communicate with 
T. M. DURLACH 
875 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 


A pleached alley or avenue of large 
leaved Lindens. 28 trees, 9 to 12 inch 
caliper, 15 feet high, covering a width 
of 24 feet, 300 feet in length. All 
matched tvees. 
A. E. T. ROGERS 
PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















for this group of NATIVE 
PLANTS—or each variety 
as listed below: 


6 Cypripedium pubescens, Yellow Lady- 


slipper $1.00 
12 Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 4.25 
12 Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 1.5( 
6 Viola striata, Striped Violet, an unusual 

native violet 1.50 


One rare Yellow Trillium included with 
this $5.00 group. 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THRIVE when 

fed with Fer- 

HOUSE PLANTS tilis Tablets 
which contain 

scientific, balanced fertilizers—amazingly concen- 
trated. Now you'll find it easy to be successful with 
potted flowers. Makes starved, backward plants grow 
like magic. New vigor. Luxurious growth and color. 
Plenty of bloom. Thousands of enthusiastic users 
praise Fertilis Tablets. Clean, odorless. Also keep 
cut flowers fresh. At hardware, department, florist, 
drug stores. 25¢ per box. Or o der direct. For box 
FREE 2 gg send seme and address to The Moday 
, 400-2 Madison Ave., New York City. 


—_ * 





Again we say “DOn’t Burn Your Leaves” 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in dry 
leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they turn 
into rich, genuine manure. So do weeds, cut- 
tings and other garden rubbish. Seed and hard- 
ware dealers sell ADCO. Use it yourself, in 
your own garden. Interesting book, ‘Artificial 
Manure and How to Make It,”’ free. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila, Pa. 
CLASSIFIED 


FALL BULBS: Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Rock Garden Bulbs, Superior Qual- 
ity. Reduced Prices. Catalog Free. Conley’s 
Blossom Farm, Dept. H, 1759 Franklin 
Blvd., Eugene, Oregon. 

















DAFFODILS—=3 each of 12 magnificent nd 
rieties, $1.75. TULIPS—5 each of 10 g 

geous varieties, $1.00. DUTCH IRIS 5 
each of 6 named varieties, $1.00, shades of 
blue, yellow, lavender, white. ‘LILIES— 
2 each of Candidum, Henryi, Regale, Um- 
bellatum, $1.00. All offers prepaid. FAIR 
OAKS BULB GARDENS, Woodburn, Ore. 





100 Daffodil Bulbs, 5 named varieties, $5 
prepaid. 20 Daffodil Bulbs, 5 choice varie- 
ties, $1 prepaid. 100 Daffodil Bulbs, 10 
named varieties, $6 prepaid. Mixed Daffo- 
dils, choice varieties unnamed, $4 per 100; 
$32 per 1000, not prepaid. Clean, heavy, 
blooming bulbs at less than wholesale to 
reduce large stocks. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 








AT LAST you can get French Hybrid Del- 
phinium seed from exquisite double light 
blue to purple 3” specimen blooms, many 
with pink fillings! Easy germination. Sup- 
ply limited. Pkg. 50c, 3 pkgs. $1. Little 
Plant Farms, Route 1-B, Fox Lake, Wis. 





IRIS SPECIAL: 12 different roots $1, pre- 
paid: Gaudichau, Afterglow, Amber, Ballar- 
ine, Ambassadeur and seven others equally 
good, labeled. Narcissi Special: 3 King 
Alfred, 5 Emperor, 4 Poet Ornatus. Collec- 
tion $1, prepaid. Greene’s Flowers, Mt. 
Rainier, Md. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Virgin‘a Blue- 
bell) at our low prices, you can afford to 
plant in quantity. Unexcelled for Fall plant- 
ing with tulips in the bulb garden, for the 
rock garden, or for naturalizing in the 
woodland. 11, $1; 100 $7.00. Woodvale 
Nursery, Fredonia, N. Y. 





HANSINA BRAND: First prize best flower 
in show; National Peony Show, 1933—$5. 
Other prize winners, 75¢ each; Therese, 
Solange, Tourangelle, Auguste Dessert, 
Marguerite Dessert, Jeannot, $1.50 each; 
Vera, Philippe Rivoire, $2. 00 each; Isani 
Gidui, Amanosode, Florence Macbeth, Kel- 
way'’s Glorious, President Wilson, Clarence 
Hubbard, Lake Forest, Ill. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re- 
duced prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 115. 





REGALE LILIES: Perfectly Hardy, De- 
lightfully Sweet Scented. Should have a 
place in every garden. Write for Price List. 
H. O. Mailett, Breedsville, Mich. 





SEDUMS — SEMPERVIVUMS: 50 varie- 
ties of sedum. Send for list. Betty K. Farr, 
63 Mill St., Woburn, Mass. 





ROCKERY PLANTS: Sedum populifolium 
(small plants), “silver,” telephium purpur- 
eum; Alyssum Idaeum, alpestre; Aethion- 
ema amoenum; Armeria caespitosa, 25c 
each. Sedum dasyphyllum macrophyllum 
20c. GC. T. Hilmers, De Witt, Iowa. 








Practical experienced gardener, both green- 
house and outside. Have had 4 years’ ex- 
perience under the guidance of E. H. Wet- 
terlow. gardener of the Leland estate, West 
Manchester, Mass. Single, 24. P. R., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


NEW NURSERY AND SEED CATALOGUES 


Aiken Nurseries. (George D. Aiken.) (Putney, Vt.) “North Ameri- 
can wild flowers and ferns for fall 1933.” 

Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Calif.) “Rare iris, species and varieties, 
the amaryllis family, summer and fall 1933, spring 1934.” 

Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) “1933 peonies that are differ- 
ent: Auten originations, standard varieties.” 

Baker, L. D., Peony Gardens. (Kendalville, Ind.) “Price list of 
peonies and iris.” 

Barber, Charles F. (Troutdale, Ore.) 
delphinium.” 

Barr and Sons. (Covent Garden, London W.C. 2, England.) 
“Barr’s gold medal bulbs 1933.” 

Bill’s Glad Farms. (Canandaigua, N. Y.) (Hardy plants, semper- 
vivums, sedums, etc.) 

Brand Peony Farms, Inc. (Faribault, Minn.) “Brand’s peonies, iris 
and lilacs, fall 1933.” 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia.) “Burpee’s bulbs 
for fall planting, 1933.” 

Cant, Benjamin R., and Sons, Ltd. (Colchester, England.) “Roses 
of quality for your garden, autumn 1933, spring 1934.” 

Constable, W. A. (Trotting Hill, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
England.) “Constable’s lilies, 1933-4.” 

Craig, William N. (Weymouth, Mass.) “Autumn price list of hardy 
liliums and Dutch bulbs, 1933.” 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) 
Farr, fall planting issue, 1933.” 

Gates, Howard E. (119 South Illinois St., Anaheim, Calif.) “Descrip- 
tive price list, cactus and other interesting plants.” 

Ghose, G., and Co. (Town-End, Darjeeling, India.) “Orchids, liliums, 
and seeds of hardy Himalayan plants.” 

Giese, O. L. (Bellingham, Wash.) ‘Retail price list of bulbs, plants, 
seeds.” 

Hesse, Robert, & Sohn. (Rieder bei Quelinburg, Germany.) “Som- 
mer-Preisliste.” 

Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (LaFontaine, Kan.) “Iris and peony price 
list, fall 1933.” 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, England.) “Catalogue of 
bulbs and tubers, August 1933.” 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) “Autumn supplement 1933.” 

Hovey and Co. (Boston, Mass.) “When spring comes to your 
garden.” 

Jager, P. de, and Sons. (No. American office Margaret Pennell, 616 
Harbour Commission Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada.) “Dutch 
bulbs for fall planting 1933.” 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) 
South.” 

Lemoine, V., and Son. (Rue du Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France.) 
“Autumn 1933 and spring 1934—no. 207.” 

Maple Road Garden. (Jacob Sass.) (R.F.D. 7, Benson Sta., Omaha, 
Neb.) “Sass iris list, 1933.” 

Northbrook Gardens, Inc. (Northbrook, Ill.) “Peony price list, fall 
1933, spring 1934.” 

Old Rose Nursery. (Lusby, Calvert County, Md.) “Old roses.’ 

Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd. (Orpington, Kent, England.) De 
scriptive catalogue and price list of irises, 1933.” 

Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) “Californian and west American bulbs 
and plants, alpines, unusual perennials, fall 1933, spring 1934.” 

Sexton, E. C. (South Second Ave. at D., Yucaipa, Calif.) “Price list 
of cactus and succulents.” 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Egbaston, Birmingham, 16, England.) 
“Simpson’s bulbs, herbaceous plants, roses, etc., autumn, 1933.” 
Smith, George N. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) “Irises, peonies, phlox, 

delphiniums, fall 1933, spring 1934.” 

Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc. (New Brunswick, N. J.) “Perennials, 
rock plants, roses.” 

Spring Hill Nurseries. (Tippecanoe City, Ohio.) (Catalogue of 
perennials, shrubs and trees.) 


“Brief listing of Hoodacres 


“Mail order specialties by 


“Flower planting guide for the 


HARVESTING AND STORING ROOT CROPS 


EETS, carrots and turnips need not be harvested before 
danger of severe freezing of the ground. They will keep 
on growing until the end of the season. When they are taken 
into the cellar, however, they should be kept at a temperature 
of 33 to 40 degrees if possible. One good way to keep them 
from rotting is to pack them in boxes with leaves or soil 
around them. If put away in barrels, it is best to use a little 
soil or a few leaves in the bottom with more soil or leaves on 
top. Parsnins need to be frozen to develop their best qualities 
but those for Winter use must be dug before the ground 
freezes. ‘hey wilt very quickly and care must be taken to 
cover them with soil or leaves when taken into the cellar. 
Potatoes deteriorate if kept at a temperature which goes below 
25 degrees, even if not frozen, and they suffer to an even 
greater extent if exposed to the sun. When a number of pota- 
toes are stored in a bin, it is well to dust them with air-slacked 
lime or plaster. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train- 
ing on private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Can fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or farmer, married, age 38, de- 
sires position. Practical experience in all 
branches of gardening, landscape, rock 
garden, trees, and shrubs. Driver’s license. 
Excellent references. Gardener, 96 Cedar 
Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent, capable, practi- 
cal, with scientific broad commercial train- 
ing in horticulture, agriculture, and land- 
scape. 35 years’ European and American 
experience. Skilfully developing, efficiently 
managing large country estates and com- 
mercial nurseries. H. S., 19 Bonnefoy Place, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Fruit man wishes position on estate, or- 
chard, or farm. Experienced in general 
farming and care of stock, with some 
knowledge of outdoor gardening. Fam:liar 
with use and care of farm and fruit equip- 
ment. Will take charge. H. E. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener (single) desires position on estate. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
ros of flowers. Best of references. 

8. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Practical experienced gardener, greenhouse 
and outside. Four years’ experience with 
John S. Doig, gardener of the A. C. Burrage 
estate, West Manchester, Mass. Single, 22. 
G. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent, caretaker, wants 
responsible estate position. F. Du, Box 798, 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens. Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener available. Married, no chil- 
dren, Excellent recommendations. Cc. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston. Mass. 





Protestant couple desire position. No chil- 
dren. Gardener-caretaker, experienced in 
vegetables, flowers, fruit. Wife w/ll cook 
and do other household duties. W. W. F., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate, 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Oare of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. Mc. J., Care 
of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Practical, experienced gardener desires 
position. Experienced in gardening and up- 
keep of an estate. Three years in last posi- 
tion. American, married, no children. Ex- 
cellent references. Will go anywhere. H. J. 
O., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position. 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as a helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green- 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref- 
erences furnished. H. L. 8S., Care of ‘‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener with over 30 years’ practical 
experience in gardening, under giass, as 
well as outdoors, is seeking a posit.on on 
private estate. Seven years in last place, 22 
years in former one, both large estates. 
Have very fine references in regard to char- 
acter and capability. Married, no children. 
49 years old. H. H. F., Box 81, Prides 
Crossing, Mass. 





Gardener, Caretaker: Twelve years on last 
estate. Capable of laying out and planting 
small estate. Work by day or month. W. J. 
F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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